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MEMBERS' CORRECTIONS 


Any Member of the Committee who wishes to correct the Questions 
addressed by him to a Witness is asked to send the correction to 
the Committee Clerk as soon as possible. 


Members receiving these Minutes of Evidence are asked to ensure 
that the Minutes are confined to the object for which they are 
printed the special use of the Members of the Committee - and 


are not given wider circulation. i : 
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£ WEDNESDAY 8 FEBRUARY 1934 


Members present: | 
Mr Ron Leighton in the Chair | 
Mr Tony Baldxy 

Mr Gordon Brown 

Mx Don Dixon 

Me Ken Wastham 

Me John Gorst 

Mr Greville Janner 
Mr Gerry Neale 

Mes Bilizabeth Peacock 
Mr Peter Thurnham 


Chairman. 

144. Sir Brian, many thanks for coming and will you accept my 
apologies for the delay in seeing you. It is the exigencies of 
pariianentary business which we do not control, but we are very 
pleased to see you, Could we ask you, to start with, how you stand 
as an ex-director? I think you were a director until four months | 
ago. Could we ask you how you stand under the Official Secrets 
Act and what sort of clearance you needed to eppear before us today? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) I am still bound by the provisions of 
the Official Secrets Act and, therefore, I am not free to enter upon 
any classified matters. As regards my appearance here today, I 
thought it prudent and right to check with the Capinet Office on 
precisely what my position was and I was assured by the Secretary 
to the Cabinet that the decision as to whether I appeared before 
you or not was ehtirely up to me, and I elected to do so. 

Chairman: That is very clear, Thank you. 

Mr Gorst 

1454 Further to the background, I wonder if I could ask Sir 

Brian what his understanding of this meeting is in one respects 
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I believe that you have been invited here to a private meeting of ! 


the Select Committee, at wnich we will have a shorthand note of what 


| 
| 
we say, and I believe that the reason for doing it this way was 
so that, should anything be said inadvertently or you would wish 
to reconsider it, there would be an opportunity for you to do so, 
to correct the record, so to speax, or to eliminate from the record i 
anything, Having said that, would it be possible, with your 
permission, if the Committee so wish, to make use publicly of any 
of your remarks or would that be, as it were, flouting the terms 
on which you have been invited here? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) No, I do not think so. Subject to, as 
you very helpfully suggested, my having « sight of the shorthand 
record and being able to amend or, if absolutely necessary, strike 
out anything which seemed to me not suitabie for public use, then 
I would be entirely content for what was left to go on public record. 

Me Jamners May I put en alternative, please? Would it not be 
possible for Sir Brian to indicate, as and when he wishes, and I 
am sure without any contrary view being put by any of us, those parts 
of what he says that he would wish to be off the record? That is 
the normal procedure in the House and I am sure it would be totally 
honoured, In other words, if anything you wanted off the record, 
that is it. If you were to do the route with the shorthand writer, 
that would take a week and one would not be able to make use, as 
would be totally proper, of those parts of the evidence you gave, 
in order that the Committee may, for example, if it sees someone 
elise, ask him about it. 

Chaimman 

146. If you feel that any of the questions trespass on matters 

of national security, please tell us and you obviously will not 


answer questions in that area, Can I begin by asking you whether 
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| 
4 this article in the Sunday Times is anything approaching the truth i 


y 
ys (Sir Brian Tovey) Yes, with certain exceptions, it is a very 


4 and a correct record of your interview with them? : 
| 
faizx and balanced presentation, : 
1472 I will ask my colleagues to ask questions but I see, in the ; 
penultimate paragraph, it says, "For his part, Sir Brian Tovey | 
is dismayed at the way that his plan was brutally presented to i! 
the staff whom he believes are paragons of loyalty." Are you 
dismayed? 
(Siz Brian Tovey) No, that was one of the exceptions and 
in fact a letter appeaved in The Times over my signature the following 
day which I hope made that absolutely clear, that I was not dismayed, 
and indeed that I considerea the way in which the proposal or plan 
had bcen put forward was the only possible one. 
Mr Neale 
148. Would it be helpful if we had oll the exceptions at the start, | 
where you do challenge the report? 
af (Sir Brian Tovey) I am not, obviously, going to go into | 


ee eee EN a 


: points of minor detail. |The statement in the fifth colum on 


page 15 of the Sunday Times, the reference to a work to rule by 
radio officers limiting the degree tc which Cheltenham could 
cavesdrop on Soviet tank and troop movements; I did not say that. 
I said words to the effect that is limited our ability in some 
respects to keep under review the wiole spectrum of Soviet military | 
activity. I would be grateful, howover, if that particular 
statement by me did not appear in the record because I am verging 


on classified matters, but I thought it right to make that clear. | 


aT 


rehenomnnet te gen ynamete~s meyem ei ree enn anpeomemne mersepreger: ea eee ee ee near. a 


The second point I have already dcalt withs the statement that I 


eI ERIE 


was dismayed at the way the plan was brutally presented to the staff. 
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Not so. The third point did not appeax in the main Week in Focus 


article but in the news item on vage one of the same issue of the | 


Sir Brian, there was 'subtle pressure! from the Americans". That i 


Sunday Times. In the third paragraph it was said, "According to 
| 
. 


is mis-reporting. I did not use that phrase. 
Mr Janner 
149, Maybe it was not subtle, 
(Sir Brian Tovey) No, and it was not pressure either, but 
I would be pleased to come back to that if anybody would like me to, 
Me Brown 
1502 Gan I begin by referring to the events of 1981 first of 
ali? = think we ail know yout views about industrial action and 
tho effects of it but what I want to be clear about is the 
events of 198i. Whea we met the trades unions last Wednesday, it 
made 
was/quitse clear by the trades union spokesmun that there was no 


natioaal. approach made to the national unions; in other words, no 


anproach mad by the employers! side to the unions officially aking 


them to exempt Cheltenham from industrial action, It was stated by 
the unions at our meeting that bal such an approach been made at 
ar official level, they would have taken that very seriously and, 
in the same way that they had exempted DHSS officers in certain 
jnstences, they would have exempted Cheltenham. This morning, the 
Foreign Secretary told the Committee that not only had a local 
approach been made but he elsc said shat a national approach had 
been mate, I would be very interested to have that matter clarified 
from your point of view, as someone who was at the centre of events. 
(Sir Brian Tovey) Pevhaps I ought to begin by saying in 
this end other contexts that I an speaking from memory, I have | 


not been able to check the past files or, for that matter, the 


| 
5 | 
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wesent files but, from memor the answor to the question is this: 
9 3 


during the period of industrial action in 1981 there was one i 


specific occasion on which an appzonch was made by a senior official 
of GCHQ at under-secretary level to the general secretary - I | 
belicve it was the general secretary; it may have been the assistant | 
general secretary - of one of the national Civil Service trade 


1 | 
unions. In other words, this was a GCHQ officer approaching a | 


national level officer with the request that, for reasons that 


could not be gone into in detail -— though, as I think I said to the 


Sunday Times, [ instructed the officiel concerned that he could "sai 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

pretty close to the wind' so as to, as it were, get the message | 
across as far as he could, The reply, Lowever, that my colleague | 
received was, "Thank you. You are telling me where I am hurting i 
| | 

Mrs Lhatcher the most" ana that was, in effect, the answer we got; 
in short, a refusal to nrevent, stop, discourage industrial action | 
| 

in the particular area at the particular site concerned. That is, | 
tomy recollection, the situation. i 
151. Were Ministers aware of your views on the threat to the 24 | 
hour operation of Cheltenhan that was posed by the industrial action 
an LoGL? | 
(Sir Brian Tovey) Yer inieed, 

1520 But there was no ministerial approach? I am not sure i 
of the chain of command here, but 1& seems to me what wo are talking 
about now, from your recollection, is an informal approach being | 
made by a senior civil servant, certainly, to one of the officials 
national approach made by the employers! side to the Trades Union i 


Council concerned with the management of the dispute to ask them 


| 

| 

concerned in the dispute, What we are not talking about is a 
| 

| 

| 

to exempt Cheltenham, | 
| 
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(Siz ; Brian Tovey) To my recollection, I thinlz you have 


deseribed the situation accurately. 
1530 Sir Geoffrey Howe soid in the House of Commons on Friday ' 
that he considered the acticn in 1981 as a danger to the state, 
Were you not then surprised a the time that more senior politicians, | 
or indeed civil servants, had not taken up tne matter withthe unions | 
at the national level, with the council organising the dispute? | 
(Sir Brian Tovey) I think this would have been extremoly : 
difficult because at that time the intelligence-gathering role of 
GCHQ nad not been publicly avowed and I cannot sce on what basis 
that kind of a high level approach could have been made. | 
154e What Mr Alistaix Graham told us vas this (ho is referring | 
to the events of 1979), and he goes on to say, "At that stage, 
after that, they couid have come to the unions and said ?Iiook, wo | 
just can't tolerate industrial action at a sensitive establishment 
like this; it could have an impact on national security? e iL think i 
we would then have written that area off for the purposes of future 
industrial action." 


(Sir Brian Tovey) That contrasts with statements made in 


the course of the dispute where the CCSU issued statements such as 9 
"We have severely hit monitoring stations", I believe honestly | 
the CCSU was very well aware, despite the non~avowal of GCHG's i 
inteliigence function, of the damage they were doing. 
1550 Ix they were awame, 2s it not then surprising that the i 
approach was not made at a higher level to the Gouncil of the uiiions? 
(Siz Brian Tovey) I come back to my point: officially, 

the intelligence~gathering role of GCHQ had not been avowed. ! | 
Therefore, it would have been vexy difficult for a Minister or a | 


senior official in Whitehall to toke up the cudgels in the terns 


you are suggesting, Nevertheless, the CCSU's own statements at 


T 
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the time indicate quite clearly that notwithstanding the non-avowal 


of GOHQ?s activity, they were sufficiently aware of the role of GCHQ | 
and its oute-stations to appreciate the damage that this was doing | 
in a particularly sensitive area. As my littie story about the 
| 
approach by a senior official of GCHQ to the general secretary of | 
one of the unions concerned on a particulax instance demonstrates, | 
the unions were in fact frankly glad to have found what they | 
regarded as a soft underbelly which they could attack, | 
156. That is, of course, not what they say, and they may argue 
that, with the single exception of vn approach to one national 
official, whether he be general secrotam:’ or assistant general | 
secretary, they, as the organising committee for this industrial | 
dispute, wece not made aware of the damage that was being done and 
of the fact that it was important that this azea be exempt from 
actions 
(Sir Briaa Tovey) Well, I beg leave to differ. 
Mx Gorst 
1570 Sir Brian, you are quoted in the extreme righthand paragraph | 
(| 
of the SundayTimes article as saying that this incident, which I | 
take to be somewhere round 8 March 1981, finally convinced you | 
to put pen to paper and make «a written recommendation with regard, | 
f presume, to Aiseontinine unions at GCHQ, Is that right? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) “hat is xight, yes. | 
158. What I do not understand is why, after the Prime spy incident 
waon GCHQ came in from the cold, so to speak, and was well know 
to be what it is, why did you not foel able then to hold consultations | 
at whatever level with unions with regard to what the consequences 
of industrial disruption must inevitably be, if it is inevitable 
that banning them is the final answer? 


8 


| 
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(Sir Brian Tovey) I wes frankly not convinced, on past | 


experience, that the unions would he open to such an approach. f 


foresaw, vightly or wrongly, that an approach on those lines would | 
merely confirm what they had clearly loag suspected and, in some | 
cases, realised, namely, that GCHQ and its operations were a very | 
good target vo hit as distinct, for example, from the DHSS offices | 
and other parts of the Government machinery which impact on the 
lives of the general public, It was and is my conviction that if, | 
at that time, we had anproachet, the Civil Service unions in the 

way you suggest, it would not heave been productive and it would 


merely have caused the unions to issue, as it were, rallying cries 


| 

| 

7 | 

to the defence of their trade union: rights. | 

159. Do you believe they would have been more noisy than those | 

shat have been issued at the moment? | 

(Sir Brian Tovey) Considerably. | 

160. In the light of the fact that the Government has now made | 

a stend in the way it has, and in the light of the fact that the 

unions have now made concessionary offers in about three or four 

different aspects, and T imagine you are aware of what those offers | 

are, would they not have been, at that time, acceptable guarantees 

if thoy had been availatle at that time? | 

(Sir Brian Tovey) I an speaking about that time and not 

she present because J think as fav as the present is concerned I | 

an not obviously privy to the negotiating positions of both sides 

in detail, other than what I read in the press, but, at that time, 
my feeling would have been that any no strike agreement or deal 


[ Which locked force of law couldfhave been guaranteed to id. 


an somey if that seems a harsh view. 


161. But if it had been gaarenteod by law, would that have been 


acceptable? 
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(Sir Brian Tovey) If this had beoa an Act of Parliament 
which formally, as with the armed services, the police etc., | 
laid down that membors of “CHQ were in no circumstances to go on 
strike, to resort to disruptive action, works tv rule ctc., of any 
kind, yes, I think I would have seen that as an acceptable guarantee, | 
but it would have needed an Act of Pavlianent, 

162, Pine, Had they also at the samo time conceded that they 
would not take cases to industrial tribunals with the consequences 
of that, and they had not demanded to haye national unions from | 
outside present at negotiations, would you have found that package : 
acceptable or is there some other requiroament that you would also | 
have wished to add? ' | 
(Sir Brisn Tovey) No, I do not think so, but it would have : 


| hac. to be in a legal framework, a) cosy agreement, sort of signed 


over & cup of wee Yt ‘really would not, in my opinion, have been ] 
a sufficient guarantec. 
1630 May I change the subject briefly now and ask you whether 
you feel that this lack of consultation and negotiation will have 
led to any effect on the moxale of people working at GCHQ? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) I thin's it would be wrong of me to | 
speculate on this. I would aot kave thought so, but that is only a ! 
personal speculation. 
164. You do not think it would? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) I would hove thought not, but in the 
circumstances that can only be speculative. | 
1656 You do not think that they axe worried about the way events 
have been handled since the ammouncement by the Foreign Secretary” 
(Sir Brien Tovey) It is very difficult for me to answer 
this question because I am not there; I am not privy to what is going on. 


10 | 
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I can only, as it were, see what I read in the press or hear on 

the radio and the television. What I read in the press, what I hear 
on the radio and television aud so on is inevitably the bad news 
because the bad news is what tends to get reported, as we all lmow. | 
I believe very strongly in the existence of something called the 
silent majority and whilst I obviously have to believe what I | 
read about the meetings and concern and so on and so forth, I 
strongly -- indeed, I firmly - believe that the vast majority of _ 
GCHQ staff will have understood why these measures wore necessary, | 


but they are not the kind of people who hoid meetings to say, "What 


a, jolly good idea." | 
166. To what extent is the whole operation at risk if, say, 10 
per cent of those who work at GCHQ decline to accept the terms that | 
are offered and no longer worl for GCIIQ? : 
(Sir Brien Tovey, It would depend very much on the | 
distribution of the 10 per cent between the various operational arcas. | 
167. But as small a number as that, if they were in the wrong 
or in the key operations, could be a threat? | 
(Sir Brian Tovey) Yess 

1686 Therefore you had contingency plans to deal with that if it | 
arose? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) Frankly = did not mrself expect, and I | 

still do not expect, but that is a purely personal view, that the | 
figure would be anything like 3.0 per cent. H 
1696 §o there were no contingency plans to deal with that sort 


of situation if it arose? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) I do not see quite what contingency i 
plens could have beon made for that. 
170e Alternative people to fill the vacancies that might arise? 


ARE 


| 
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micsonenne — 


(Six Brian Tovey) No. eo if I can go off the record 


|. sar yccmecememenectap lieu site iesinenuiel Reena cineca immanent 
at this point, the contingency plai.s would be very much those that 
| ‘| we had. in mind at the time of industrial action involving not 10 
per cent but rather higher tiguces than that. ‘In those circumstances, 
| 
gaic, "Help us3 we are in trouble", That is the kind of contingency 


| 

| we turnetto our allies - more particularly, to the Americans ~ and } ; 

i 

pleming that we would have had to resort to if the sort of figure | 

| 
| 


” se _eeeener ers Ke 


/ 
/ 


you ame quoting effecting key staff were to eventuate. 


Chadmmen 


i 

: 

i 
SE 


171. Sir Brian, when we had the trade unions here, I put the 
question to them had they caused industrial disruption in the past 
and they answered, quite frankly, yes, but they said two things. 
Onc, they suggested that it was modest, minimal, I think they said 
in xelation to the Falklands that the disruption was an unofficial 


dispute in Hong Kong, but it wes on a small scale and they said that 


was in the past; "We arc willing to give guarantees for the future", 
If T look in the article, vight at the begimning it talks of 1979 | 
saying, "Cheltenham got its first resi taste of industrial action. 
It was by most standards a modest piece of disruption." Then, 

if we go to the fifth colum, it says, "he six Civil Service unions | 
with members inside GCHQ were blissfully unaware of the alarm they | 
were causing. Thatwas partly because of Tovey’s continuing | 
affability, partly because the disputes were in their view merely | 
niggling and partly because the members themselves were adamant | 
that they would do nothing to jeopardise GCHQ! s work, When, for 


| 
example, on 11 May 1980, the TUC called for a nationwide day of 
| 

action, only seven of the 7,000 GCHQ employees would agree to wall | 
| 


out." That tends to corroborate theix sugzestion that what happened 


was modest but it did agree that it had happened. It says here | 
ie 

\ 

| 
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that they were blissfully unawere of the sensitivity of what their 
actions could result in but would you say that is probably right | 
or nots that the actions were modest? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) I have of course secu a complete list 
of disputes between 1979 and 1981. 
172. Are they the ones that Six Geoffrey read out in the House? 
(Sic Brian Tovey) Yes, that is right, The key disputes, 
not surprisingly were the longest oness 23 February 1979 to 2 April 
19793 20 December 1979 ‘%o 13 February 1930 ani 9 March 1981 to 
14 April 1981. I am not saying fox one moment that the other periods 


of industrial action were utterly trivia’. but they certainly do not 


compare in importance or significance witn the three particular 
pewiods I have mentioned. Would it help the Committee if I went 
through these in turn, the three main periods? 

173e Yos. The article goes on to say you made a recommendation 
which was passed on to the Prime Minister and Lord Carrington, 
Is it so that this went to Loyd Carrington? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) Yes, he ccrtainly would have been involved 

because GCHQ comes under his wing. 

1746 You would have seen the article en the front page of The i 
Times which suggested that Lori Carrington and Francis Pym had, 


I believe the words were "told frionus in the House of Comnons 


| 

| 

that they knew nothing of this" ov, if they did know something | 
of it what was their attitude? Why dii they do nothing about this? if 
(Sir Brian Tovey) I am quite sure that Lord Carrington | 

would have known because he was Foreign Secretary at the time 


that the initial recomnendation was made. That was early 1982, I 


do not believe the subject came up in any specific form during Me 


13 


Pyn! s time as Foreign Secretary. 
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75< But it did during Lord Carmington! s tine? | 
(Sir Brian Tovey) Indecd, yos. | 
| 


176. Speaking personally, IT am slightly puzzled as to why, in 


view of the serLousness that you obviously attach to this matter, il 
the matter was not dealt with more urgently in, in this case, Lord 
Comrington! s time. 

(Sir Brian Tovey) The answer to that is - and I retum 
to the point I made earlier in answer to another question — that 
Ministers felt (and this was the enly reason) unable to proceed 
along the lines thet they have now peocecded along because the | 
intelligence function of GCHQ had not been avowed and they saw good | 
and weighty reasons for not so avowing it. The situation changed | 
quite dramatically in the waixc of the Prime case when, as a 
vesuls of the Security Cormission's report and the Prine Minister's 
statement in answer, if I remember righcly, to a written question 
from Mr Michael Foot, the intelligence function of GCHQ was avowed. 
That was, if you like, the difference between those two periods, i 


Chairman I do not know if you can chungo my mind but I find that 


personally rather thin and unconvincing, that a huge establishment 
with over 7,000 people involved in its activity was known - I am 
certain it was known to the K@53 I suspect they had their men there - 


and it was reforred to in the ABC Seorcts Affair, as you will know, | 


+f it was of such national importance, I would have thought mysclf Hy 


| 
it was the duty of Lord Carrington to have acted on your advice. | 


Mr Gors’t 


1Tfe Chaiman, before Sir Brinn replies to that question, could il 


Prime spy case there would have been no pretext for banning unions? 


I couse with your question the proposition that had there been no i 
1 
14. 
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(Sir Brion Tovey) I would not use the word "pretext", 


Once again, we are on speculative ground, What is the case is that 
until Ministers had decided that it wis right to avow the intelligence 
function of GCHQ, there was no firm and logical ground for seeking 
to ban unions. 

1785 Prime was a pre-reauisite though? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) Prime was the occasiva which led Ministers 
inevitably to an avewal of GCHQ' s fuaction, There could have been 
many other reasons for avowing its it happened to be Prime, 

Chatman 

1792 Could I take you on to look to the future? We ended our 
sessior. with the Ministers with a certain amount of common ground; 
thet there were common objectivess the famous four points which 
everyone seems to accept, including the unions, The only dispute 
is over metkcds of achieving those objectives. You use this 
interesting phrase "a legal framework". We want some bankable 
agsurences although even if we had assurances from the unions I 
have no doubt some of the general secrcaxtes would say, "Look, we 
are men of honour; have we ever brolten our word, having given it 
in national agreementst", but leaving that aside, the Government 
would still retain its powers vo act, but I um very interested in 
your phrase "legal frameworl", How else could that be implemented? 
Could we have legally binding contracts of employment rather than 
statutes? Statutes involve powliamentary time etc. Is that a way 
in which you could get your legal framework, to have this incorporated 
into legally binding contracts of employment? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) Ian not sufficient of a lawyer to be 
able to put my hand on my heart in answer to that question. 


15 


I can only admit to a gut feeling that I would be much happier 
with an Act of Parliament which brought GCHQ, assuming we are 
moving in that direction, within the same ambit as the police and 
the armed services and so on. | 
180. The unions say they agreed ‘to exempt Cheltenhan from 
industrial action. It is a question, I think, of finding a fommla, | 
Wheat importance do you put on the freedom of association, the 
democratic civil right to join a trade union? After all, it is to 
defend our freedom that your establishnent exists. How serious do i 
you take that? According to this article, on page 18, it says, "Never- 


theless, the staff are, for the moment, putting up more resistance 
than anyone expected, most of all the Government, One prominent 


Minister" -— it does not say who — "told the Sunday Times yesterday 
shat CCHQ' s management had given assurances that Sonly about 20 
eoplet would object to the union ban. The rest would welcome it. 
ert may be they did not plan their campaign with care but they | 
might nave?, said the Minister." I do not know if you gave this 
advice or who gave this advice that omly about 20 peopie would be 
upset dout losing their rights to freedom of association, but 
according to this article the staff are at the moment putting up 
more resistance than first expected, Can you shed some light on 


what advice was given and do you put any store or weight on the | 


sight of free association? 
Sir Brian Tovey) Pexhaps I can answer the second question | 


firsts yes, I do. I was at one time in my GCHQ career a member of 


| 
the cenmmittee of my own particular trade union First Division | 


Association, I think it is a very inportent democratic right, 


Regrettably, the events of 1979 and 1981 forced me to the conclusion 
thet it was not compatible with the kind of work that we were doing 


at GCHQ which demanded continustg, reliability and absolute freedon 


| 
16 
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from disruption, That was a sad conclusion to have to come to but 
I would like to assure you that I Lave no animus against trade 
unionism or trade unions in generai, It was only those events. 
If we go back in history, when GCHQ was established after the war, 
there was, I believe, some discvssion as to whether its members 
should be free to join trade vnions. The conclusion — I think 
quite rightly in the light of events and attitudes at that time - 
was yes, they should. There was, however, in recent years, a 
distinct change in two respects, First, the Civil Service unions 
moved to a much more militant stance vis a vis Government and 
management, I am not for one moment try*ng to adjudicate blame 
as to why they did that. Secondly, the; appreciated, realised, in 
a way that they had not done in earlier years, that GCHQ was a jolly 
good target to hit if you wanted to hurt HMG, 

181. JT do not want to hog this but there is one more point, if 
I mays: you were a member of the First Division civil servants 
and I have no doubt you noticed that the First Division Civil 
Service branch in the Cabinet Office - and I imagine that is also 
a secure area, — wrote to the Gevernment objecting to what had happened 
and gave their view that it would be ceunterproductive. 
Therefore, there are views at the very top of the Civil Service 
and, from what we can gather from evidence we have heard, there 
are quite strong feelings, perhaps vith a slightly different view 
to yourself. In view of what we might call the furore which has 
developed out of this and in view of the fact that it seemed to 
us this morning that the thing is not quite irrevocable, there is 
a certain amount of give in the situation, and another meeting is 
to be held with the Prime Minister; in view of ali that, would you 
think it preferable and better if it were possible to arrive at a 
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mutually satisfactory agreement which would guarantee national 
security but at the same time would not destroy freedom of association, 
if it were possible to get that in some sort of perhaps legal frame- 
work? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) I do not know precisely how that could 

be achieved but if it were possible to reconcile those two desiderata, 
yes, I am sure that would be an admirable outcome, put I must confess 
I do not myself see how it can be done. Could I take up one point 
in your remarks, Mr Chairman, where you referred to the Cabinet 
Office as being alco a secure area? I think the important point 
is not just is this or that part of the Government machine involved 
in hendling highly classified, sensitive materials is security an 
immo_tant consideration in its work? The factor which dominated 
uy mind, certainly while I was ruming GCHQ@, was the need to ensure 
sontinuity and freedom from disruption in our operations. It was 
not «, question of saying, "This is an establishment which handles 
a lot of top-secret material." 

Chairman: I think we heve reached a stage in our inquiries that 
everyone we meet agrees that must be guaranteed. 

Me Baldry 

1822 You said, when you started tc give evidence, that you were 
not today dismayed and you considered the way in which the plan was 
put forward was the only possible one. 

(Sir Brian Tovey) Yes. 

183, What I do not understand is why would it not have been 
possible, once Cheltenham had been avowed to be an intelligence 
unit and it had gone public, so to speak, for the Government to 
have gone to the trade unions at a national level and said, "Look, 
these are the problems. We have to have a continuous service; we 
have to have no disruptions, no intrusicns" etc? 
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“Are you prepared to give us a watertight undertaking that this can | 


fa) 


be done?" Would that not have been/possible option? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) It would heve been a possible option 


but frankly, on the basis of past experience, when, despite the non- i} 
avowal of GCHQ, the unions at national level were aware of the 
importance of GCHQ's role, they were frankly not interested in a 
deal of that kind. I do not beliove that the fact of avowal would 
have made them more interested ir a deal of that kind. This is 
purely a personal judgment and I may be wzong, but that was cortainly 
my view. 
1846 ast week the trade unions soid to us that whenever they | 


intended to take industrial action at GCHQ they gave you 24 hours! i 


notice because they said there was a lot of duplicate and triplicate | 
works which went on at GCHG which enabled you to take steps to minimise 


their activity, What I would like is an overall assessment of what / 


damage the industrial action in 1981 did to our intelligence-gathering 
services. 


ii 
(Sir Brian Tovey) First of <11, I do not quite know what Hh 


vi 
is meant by duplicate and triplicate work, Certainly the resources We 


available to me were not such that I could duplicate or triplicate 


the work that we were doing, ‘The overall damage is one of the most i 


difficult things in the world to evaluate in precise terms because 


what you fail to collect anf what you fail to process you do not i 
know you have lost and therefosze I cer only say that the 1981 


industrial action must have led to sene loss of intelligence but I 


could not possibly quantify thet or give you chapter and verses 
we would have known so and so or we would have known such and such, 


because if you do not gct it you do not know it or if you get it but 


do not process it you do not know it. I am sorry; I fear that 
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may sound a rather obscure answer but it is the best I can give. 
That, in a way, is the most frightening thing. 


Mr Neale 


1856 Your assessment of the relationship between the management i 
of GCHQ and the trade union manzsgement itself is a point that I 
would like to open with, if I may, Would you say that, despite 
even the disputes from 1979 to 1981, such trade union rights that 
exist in practice in GCHQ were a reduced form of trade union 
rights as against the trade union rights under the law that exists | 
elsewnere in this country, or would jou say that, in practice, 
if they so wished, they enjoyed the same rights at GCHQ as elsewhere? 


(Sir Brian fovey) I think they cnjoyed the same rights in i 


GOHG as elsewhere. The only limitation was that national level i 


“rade union officials who were not cleared for knowledge of GCHQ's 


2 s 2 2 li i 
dperations and activities were obviously not giveminformation a 
on GOHQ's operations and activities,linormous 2fforts were made, 
however, to enable local trade union officials, who naturally in a 


the nature of their work wore fully cleared, to keep their national i 


level officials informed of anything which was relevant to enabling 


the rational level officials to perform their proper role, I 
can remember many instaz.ces in which docurents, papers, proposals, 


passing ttween my establishment ts division and the local trade union i: 


officials were, to use a perfectly awful word — and I do apologise -- i 


"soni tisea" in order that the essence of those documents, in so far 


as they concerned employment conditions etc., could be given to 


national level trade union officials. I cannot remenber a single 
instance in which a refusal was given to at least try to sanitise a 
Gocument so that it could, where relevant, go to the national trade 


union officials. I am going into this in some detail because I think 
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it is relevant to your question, but epart from the security problen, 
as we might call it, I camnot think of any way in which the exercige 
of trade union rights within GCHQ was confined as compared with 
the norm outside. 

186. Given that, as far as there is agreement now that the right i 
to strike should be forfeited, if one looks at what the management ———, 
Given that there has been a formal offer made at this stage that the 


right to strike should be forfeited and that there should be 


SS 


restrictions on the industrial tribunel front, what do you perceive 

to be, from the point of view of the individual employee at GCHQ, 

the remaining disadvantage, if any, thet he or she will suffer fron by 
reason of the new proposals for a staff association or, if one likes, 


an in-house union? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) I cannot actually think of any. 


Mr Brown 


RES 
ea 


187 Can I put the question the other way round then? What is 


the advantage of introducing 2 staff association when a no disruption 

agreenent might achieve exactly the sane effect ag far as the 

industrial action problem you raise? L 
(Sir Brian Tovey) I think that there is no doubt that i 


negutiations on a wide range of mattezs affecting conditions of 


service and so on could very much more easily be conducted where both 


sides of the negotiating table are working on the basis of comuon | 
information. One of the problems, frankly, about operating as we 


were operating in GCHQ, in my dey, was that go often one was alnost 


in a dialogue of the deaf, If one was talking to national trade 
unioa officials who, although they had derived an awareness of what 


we were doing from the press and so en, were nevertheless constrained 


from actually saying so to monagenentafaces, one was very often 
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negotiating in a kind of void, It was always very much easier to 
deal with those problems which did not heve to be referred to national 
union vfficials because the local ones ———— 


188. But it always is for an employer, 


(Sir Brian Tovey) 


Okay, I know what you mean but it is an added and extra dimension 


knew what we were talking about, 


of difficulty. 

189. Surely that would be 2 matter that was best left to the 
workers at GCHQ to decide, whether they folt a union could better 
represent them thau a staff associntion? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) I think wo may yet find — not until the 
figures of acceptances and non-acceptances are published — we nay 
yct rind that the workers at GCH2 do prefer a staff association, 

I can recall at least one instance in which I was approached by a 
member of staff who said, "We are being torn apart. On the one 
hana we appreciate the vital importance of what we are doing here 
ou the other we are under considerable pressure or considerable 
urging from our national wiions to support our colleagues in other 
departments. Can you get us out of this situation?" 


Mr Gorst , 2p, AA 
heats te/V\ 


a 
' t gi e ° 
Could not the sume argument Le used to pléase religious 


"90. 
affiliations, Quakers and pacifists? Could it not be applied to all 
manner of associations? People mht have matters intheir private 
lives which would be subject to these things. Why does one have to 
select trade union membership as the one thing to ban and not ban 
associations of all sorts of other things? Political parties, for 

example? Maybe the Communist party. Maybe they are banned, but 
what about other denominations of membership - Masons, for example? 


This is solely on the point of divided loyalty. 
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(Sir Brian Tovey) I am not sure I totally follow the argunent, 


If you are saying may there not be other cases of divided loyalty, 
well, if there were such otrem cases of divided loyalty, it could 
even anount to a security consideration, We do already, obviously, 
in the course of the vetting process, try to ensure that we do nov 
eupley people whose loyalty to the Crown and the democratic system 
is suspect. So, we try to avoid that kind of divided loyalty. I 


camot see now membership of the Freemasons, for example, could’ | 


impact upon somebody's loyalty to GCHQ. 
191-¢ Communists could, could they not? i 
(Six Brion Tovey) If someone is working at GCHQ and finds 


that he or she has a conscientious objection to the nature of GCHQ's 


work, ther he or she is honour bound to say so and every effort is 
then made to effect a move to another department. I cannot remember i 


a Quaker inetance. I can remember the instance of an individuel — 


and piease, I would rather not go into detail - who changed his or 


her religious convictions in - way thet made it very difficult for ‘ 


that individual to go on serving in GCHQ. The individual concerned ; 


felt that this was not compatible with the work, They came to both 
tho security and the establishnent branches and that individual is 
now very hagpily employed by another Government department where this 


it 
sort of clash does not occur, so yes, I agree tnis can occur but it 


is terribly rare. 
192-6 Is it not equally rare for people to have this divided iq 


loyalty and those who did could simply have resigned from the unions 


so they only had one loyalty? q 
(Sir Brian Tovey) That is a great deal easier said than Cone 
in oa practical, realistic world, A ohap must feel that a union has, I 


over the years, brought him enhancement in his pay, conditions of | 


es 
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service and so on, all of which are perfectly legitimate union ains : 
and good luck to them, The chap who fecls that he has benefitsd 
fron his membership ox a union will hesitate for a very long time 
before he throws in his hand and says, "I do not want to belong to 
that union", but, on the other hand, he is conscious of the fact 
that, if he follows his union's dixections, guidance - call it what 
you will - to withdraw his labour or work to rule or whatever form of | 
disruption the union specifies in « particular situation, he is 
damaging the work of an establishment in whose ultimate aims and 
purposes he believes very strongly. Hence this phenomenon ~ I do | 
not know whether I used the word in the Sunday Times interview — | 
whicl. I call schizophrenia, and there was a lot of it. 
Mir Neale i 
193, Drawing together two answers that you made, what you are i 
saying is, is it not, that in your assessment, there is no realistic 4 


alteraative to the one that has now been proposed and there was no i 


other way that it could have been announced? i 


(Six Brian Tovey) That is right. ) 


Chaizmmen 


124 J would like to call Mr Hosthon but before I do, when you i 
were speaking about trade union officials, how would someone like 
Jack Hart fit into these categories? Is he someone who would have 
had security clearance? i 

(Six Brian Tovey) Yes, absolutely. : 

195. Is he someone with whom you could work and is he someone in 

whom you have confidence and trust? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) I think I would say yes to all those 


questions. Yes, he is a member of GCHQ. He is an elected, locally 


elected, trade union officials He is not a national level official. 
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He is fully cleared for the nature of the work that he is required 
to do and certainly I have no reason whatever to have any lack of 
faith in him. 
Mr hasthan 

196. I keep asking myself the question about the signing of this 
document and I ask myself how does it guarantee in any way loyalty 
wnen people opt to sign? If we ore thinking about national security 
and we think if it was in foreign hands, they would be prepared to 
sign any document and I keep on asking myself how do we feel better 
about signing this document than keeping tzade unions? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) I do not think it has been suggested that 


a signature on this document is .in any way a guarantee against another 

Prime or anything of that kind. The sole purpose of the move to remove 
the 

the netional trade unions from/GCHQ sphere ig to ensure that the 

national trade unions are no longer able to eall for such action 

as would lead to disruption of GCHQt g operations. That is, as far as 

I em concerned, the sole aim and objective. 


Se eminem peilesesrnbacimerininaiisainsobia ics 
197e¢ Gould I now go back to o potnt that wus discussed this 


I AAS Ble SAR NEN AMY NONE cin RAEN SINT Tg at es ARP OR BUEN 
Teh US imariygiae 


afternoon and it was also raised this morning. I raised it myself 
with Sir Geoffrey Howe over contingency plans. I was posing the 
question this morning as to what would be the position if there 

were some deficiency in the numbers, I must say I was rather startled 
et the comment you made this afternoon by saying that possibly you 
would have to use American personnel, 

(Sir Brian Tovey) No, I am soxry, I asked for it to be off 
the record and I will ask for this to be off the record too. The 
close inter-working which GCHQ mercifully enjoys with the American 
ageney concerned, the National Security Agency, does enable either 
party, if they are in difficulties for any reason, to say to the other 
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not "Will you send us Americans to come and work here?" or, for 
that matter, for them to say, "Will you send us British to come and 
work heze?", but to ask the other party, "Will you be responsible 
for this particular job that would norm:.Lly be on behalf of both of 
uss" That was all I meant, 

Me Hastham: I am grateful for the clorification because it led 
on to other questions in my mind as to sometimes differences, Say, 
with our American partners. This is a possibility and therefore 
it may have embarrassing consequences just to where their loyalty 
would be at a time of any possible irternational conflict — and there 


have been one or two. That is the reason I wanted to clarify the 


_ position because it is very important, esis oe 


Mr Dixon 
198- You have mentioned Prime on a numbez of occasions and go have 
cther Members of the Committee, What particular trade union did he 
belo; to? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) He would have belonged to the Society of 

Civil and Public Servants, 
199¢ o ny knowledge, he was never a member of a trade union. 
Would you confirm that or did you know hin? 

(Six Brian Tovey) I did not Imow him personally. I believe 
~- I em speaking from memory here, let me warn you = he was a member 
cf a trade union. I believe ho was moderately active in his union, 

Chaimmean 
200. Mr Dixon was not at the meeting when we had the TUG and I 
night mention the first question raised the answer that he had been 
@ member of a trade union up until 18 months prior to his exposure 
and that the only trade union activity he had undertaken was to press 
for higher allowances for Rucesian speckors! 


, 
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(Sir Brian Tovey) Fair enough. 
201s Ho left the union 18 months befere the thing came up. 
(Sir Brian Tovey) Presumably he left when he left GCHQ, I 
would imagine, 
Chairman: I think they said 18 months before he left GCHQ. 
Mr Dixea 
202, Judging by your renarks peeviously, I take it that you do no% 
believe in someone having the right to belong to a trade union, 
even if he is not represented by that union? T was in the armed 
forces; I was in the Royal Engineers, but I kept up ny union. You 
do not believe in that because you. would have felt I had a loyalty to 
the witon as well as to the Crown? 

(Six Brian Tovey) If one can put it into the sort of 
framework that applies in the armed services, I could not see any 
objection to that provided it is quite clearly understood that the 
individual is not an active member of the union. 

2936 Why, on the circular put cut to the present trade unions — 
and I did not have to sign this when I joined the armed forces = ig 
it specifically said, "I undertake not to join a trade union"? 


(Six Brian Tovey) Perhaps beceuse nobody had thought of this 


particular way round, Can I cone back, however, and say, would this 
actually be terribly comforting for the individual concerned » assuning 
him to be somebody who was very dedicated to his om menbership of a 
trate union? It seens to me that there is this differences when 
somebody joins the armed services, having been a trade unionist, he 
retains his trade witon card, but he accepts that he cannot, as it 
were, be a practising trade unionist in tho arned services; the 


point ard purpose of his doing go is surely that when he leaves the 


arned services, which he will probably do at an age when he would 
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expect to take up further employment, the point is that he will then 
have continuing trade union membersiuip ond will not be embarrassed 
oz inhibited in his search for now employment by the lack of trade 
unien membership. I cannct actually see that that would have any 
realistic application to members of GCH2 who, in the normal course of 
events, accidents notwithstanding, will reckon to serve until they i 
are wetirement age and will not then — ox only in the mrest 
instunces — be going into the outside world to scelk enployment for 
which membership of the ESU, SCPS or CPSA would be a prerequisite. i 
I am sorry I did nov give a very gocd answer to your question before, "| 
Theoretically, I could not see any objection to sonebody retaining 
membership of a trade union but not exertising their membership, 


but I wonder whether, in the real world, this has any application to i 


people working ir. an organisation which normally reckons to give 


staff a lifelong career, It is a long answer but I think I 


needed to clarify that. 


20te During the period of time you were at GCHQ, did you know of 
any local disputes, other than nationz disputes? Were there any i 
local disputes? I 
(Sir Brian Tovey) None that caused or led to disruption or 
anything of this kind, Of course, there were the kind of debates, 


discussions, about carparks, the frequercy cf visits of | 


welfare staff to out-stations, matters of this kind, hut I would 


not call these disputes, no. 


205¢ Outside the national disputes, there was nothing that would / 
cause any concern as far as trade unions at Cheltenham? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) Absolutely not. 


2066 Your fear - ard obviously the fear of management - was thet 


the people at Cheltenhan, who obviously had good industrial relations 
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and there were no significant disputes, blindly followed national 
dictates when there was a national dispute? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) I would not accept the word "blindly". 
I come back to my term schizophrenia, <A chap woo feels beholden to 
his union for what it has done for hin, whilst at the same time being 
very conscious of the damage that he will cause if he takes part in 


any kind ot strike or disruptiv: avtion, is pulled in two directions. 


Some chaps go one way; some chaps go another but enough chaps 
went what, from the point of view of continuity of GCHQ's operations, 
was the wrong way to cause me very srave concern. 

207. Has Sir Brian ever served under a Minister who was a sponsored 


trade union Member of Parliament? i 


(Sir Brian Tovey) You are asking me if, during ny 33 years : 
at GCHQ, any trude unionist was a Foreign Secretary? 
2086 ‘'Jould you have any inhibitions about going to a Minister ‘ 


who was a trade union sponsored Member of Parliament? | 


(Sir Brian Tovey) Yeu meen any inhibitions about talking \ 


about GCHQ »roblems and so on? Wo. A Minister is a Minister, 


| 

| 

irrespective of party, trade union sponsoxship or anything. H 

209. You do not have a civil servant in Cheltenham who is carrying | 

| 

out his jpb without any other allegicnce? You have some higher renking | 

| 

civil servants at Cheltenham who are pzivy to very secretive | 
infornation who are members of trate unions? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) Yes. 


d eo AJ 2 
2102 hig is the reason why there is a ban on trade unions at 


Cheltenham, because of security problems? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) No, I reveat it is not because of the 
security proplems. So far as I kmow, no-one is saying that membership 


a) 


of trade unions makes one a security risk. That is the last i 
| 
| 
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thing I would want to say. The sole reason for the Governnent!s 
proposals, as I understand them anu as at one stage conceived then, 
is the need to avoid disruotion caused by GCHQ being, as it were, 
dragged into industrial disputes on the naticanl level, 
Mrs Peacock 
2i1¢ It has been suggested, and denied and suggested yet again, 


thay, this decision has been brought about by American pressure. | 


Would you like to comment on that? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) I would like to define what I mean by 
pressure, Pressure to me means when one party says to another party, | 
"Tf you do not do this, I will do semething unpleasant to you", or 


if you do do this, I will do something unpleasant to you." There has 


to be some form of implied subtle or explicitly stated threat 
fox the word "pressure" to apply. JI say absolutely and emphatically 
no, ther? was no pressure, Now, there was onviously American 
concern, There was terplexity frankly that an organisation which was 


doing work of a sinilar kind to their own organisation, which was | 


therefore pxesumed to be of national amportance to Her Majesty's 
Goverment, just as the National Security Agency is reckoned to be | 
of national importance to the United States, there was perplexity 
that we should be subject to disruptive action of this kind. I | 
repeat there was concern, legitimately so, beccuse our operations iit 


and activities were very closely cinosted,|a I think some of ny | 


~ ee a ad Hi] 


ef ARORA A LO IRE 


7 nore detailed replies, particularly %o the gentleman over there 


OO aad 


| witl have illustrated. [Having cad thot, T coula not accept the 
occas cesar mt aan ES know that I caused a statement to be issued 
specifically denying that I had ever used the term "subtle pressure" 
and I muy say that theauthor of the Focus piece and of the front 


page news item entirely accepts that I did not use that term. 
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212. Again, it has been suggested thet the decision was taken 
because we now have Cruise missiles in this country. Would you 
like to comment on that? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) Absolutely no conuection, As far as I 


am aware e Lam not even going to qualify it. Absolutely no | 
commection. 


Me Brown 


2135 fo complete that point about the Americans, I know about 
your denial of the use of the words "subvle pressured’ as never } 
being attributed to you, but when you say "concern", what was being 
said was, "We are unhappy about this situction!? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) I am trying tc think of the precise words 


that were used. Words like, "Well, obviously it is a bit troubling", i 


or. "It is a bit troublesome", Frankly, there was great delicacy i 


in not trying to push us or anything on this. would not have 


ements sant oee Men arn eigen reat stm! map ehg 


entixely blamed the Americans if eu sia! because in some cases 


we were imposing a “greater load on thon eres we had to go to then | 
| 

and say, "we are victims of this particular kind of action; will you 
’ | 


take up 2 tasi which you would uomally reckon we should do 


<i idee ee I 


pepe nine me CON ——~ 


} : | 
| because we are no longer able to Jes ay se I 


21h eth “fact that cae was edibles sore wauls have been reported to i 


\ 


the highest levels? | 
(Six Brian Tovey) I+ would have been reported by me to ny | 
immediate masters in Whitehall and iho Foreign Office and the 
Gabinct Office, It is really not for me to say whether it went | 
further than that. | 
215e@ That was not the question T wanted to ask you. It seems to 


me, from everything that you have said this afternoon, really the 


| 

| 

l 

events that we now are faced with arise in part fron misunderstandings,. | 
= | 
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What you have said to us is thet you did not believe that the 
unicns would accept a no disruptior. agreenent. What you have said 
to us is that you did not believe, after one single approach to a 
union official, that the ‘mions would exemmt GCHQ from the 1981 
events. What has also been said is that, after informal approaches | 
in 1980, you did not believe that the unions at that stage would be 
prepared to accept a no disruption agreement. Given the statements 


that have been made by union leaders and given your own impression 


of the workers at GCHQ, is it not possible that the whole sequence 
of events has arisen from a misundevstanding about what 

would have been the attitudes of the trales unions nationally 

and locally if they had seriously been opproached about a no 


disruption agreement, which seems to have been the basis of your 


plan because, from other answers thet you have given, it is quite 

clear thet you had not thought out, in whatever statements you made 
to the Government, what were the consequences of banning unions ‘| 
alti gether, 


(Sir Brian Tovey) I have two coments on that. All things 


f Ne \ i decision to ban trade unions at Cheltenham to cause the CGSU and | 
f NE, HES I ! 
Gee / || others to come forward with 2 proposal fox a no disruption agreement. i 


2164 They would not have done it voluntarily, would they? 


You would not expect them to cone forward without an approach having 


PEPE PEN tag 


| 
| 
| 
are possible. I can only say that it has taken the Governnent!'s 
| 
been made? | 


(Sir Brian Tovey) I xepeat such approaches as were made did 


not bring forth very encouraging response and I suggest that the 


more encouraging response that has now been received could well be 


personal view. On your second point that I had not thought through 


| 

j, | the result of the action the Governmont has taken, but that is o lI 
) 

i 

a 
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_ the consequences of the ban, I certainly would not claim that I wa 
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able to predict, in the finest dot: il, the consequences of the ban, 
Certainly, there was an exnectatiou that it would not be universally 
welcomed. I said, if I remember rightly when the proposals were 
originally discussed, and I emphasise "originally" because I | 
cannot speak to what has happoned since 30 Septomber, I said, if I 

remember rightly, that I believed that the majority of GCHQ staff 


would accept it. 


e1fe Ian sorry, you misunderstood my secord point. In the plan 
that you drew up suggesting that unions be banned, did you look at | 
& whole series of other alternatives, beseuse you did indicate to 
one of our Members that you had not thought of the possibility of 


being a union member without the rights of bargaining, and it is 


possible to conceive of other means of reaching a no disruption 

situation, which is what you have been saying is essential. 
(Sir Brien Tovey) We did consider a wide range of options. | 

We .ertainly considered a no strike deal and, for the reasons I have | 

explained, decided that this was a nouestarter. I perfectly admit { 

that we did not consider the armed forces analogy but, as I was saying, 

I am not quite sure how this would be helpful in the context of GCHQ 

becouse there is a very great difference between the terms of i 

service, In the armed services, onc is thinkirg of people serving 


for a limited period, going out into the world in perhaps their mid~ 


forties or something like that, to lon: for another job. In the 
cace of GCHQ, one is normally thinking in terms of somebody serving 
for the whole of their working lives, at the end of which the mere H| 
fact of having a trade union card which they had not been able to 
use or cxercise durirg their membership of GCHQ would not seen 
to me to be terribly significant. 
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Mr Gorst 
218. You have just made a nost interesting observation and that 
is thas you considered some other nlternetives. You mentioned sone 
but you have not mentioned ell of them. Could you tell the Committee 
what other options were examined other than the ones that we have 
heard? 
(Six Brian Tovey) I an soxry but without going back to the 


files, I really could not remember then ell in detail. 


219 Can you remember any of then? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) We certainly considered a no strike or 


no disruption arrangement, We considered the possibility 


| 
of a: internal staff association which might perhaps, in the | 
fulluess of tine, attract a sufficiently large membership, but | 


decided that really 


220. You mean a single union situation? 


(Sir Brian Tovey) Not a single union situation but an 


internal staff association which could, as it were, if established 
by the staff themselves, possibly dvaw away members from the 
national unions, but we decided, and I om sure Members of this 
Committee would think we wore absolutely right so to decide, that 
there was no way in which manngemont could get into the business of 
sabotaging the existing trade union movenent by stealth. It 
cither had to come from the staff or not at all. I an sorry, I cannot 
remember what the other possibilities were, i 
22"e But there were others? 
(Six Brian Tovey) Wo looked at as many possibilitics ag we } 


could and I need hardly say we took counsel and advice in other 


departments and tried, as far as possible, to sec what was tho right 


. 
» 


way to go. There has been at least a stezestion I think today 
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that it took us a devil of a long time to arrive at the decision we 
did arrive at and that, if I may sey so, is because we were deeply 
concerned not to rush into onc particular solution. 

222, Hverything foundered in the end other than the chosen path 
of the Governnent on the grounds, first of all, that you did not 
believe the unions would make the concessions they have now made 


- a(2 }| dn the light of the Government's announcement ani, secondly, for 


lack of bankable, cast-iron, legally binding, statutory, if you 


like, assurances? 


——— 


(Sir Brian Tovey) That is right. 
Me Thurmhen 
227%e There were two grey arcas which I would be grateful for 


your nelp with. We have referred bricfly to the 1980 local i 


const.Ltation. The Government say that there was a local 
consultation; the trade unions do not have a record of local 
consultation in 1980, 


(Sir Brian Tovey) There certainly was local consultation in | 


1980, It was informal, It wos infomrl, I Go not remember 
anything being put in writings; in fact, I am jolly sure it was not, 
but there were some informal but perfectly serious soundings taken 
of 1ocal trade union elected officials within the places"How would 
you fecl about this?" The local trate union officials (whether or 
not they consulted their national officials I really do not knew) 
eventually came back and said, "Sorry, management, you will have to | 
think of a better idea than that", ex werds to that effect. 

2246 Was this a non-strike proposcl or a banning of unions? | 

(Six Brian Tovey) A .20 strike proposal. 
2°5e The present option is to sign a form saying you have undertaken 


not to belong to a union? 
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(Sir Brian Tovey) So I believe but do vemeriber I an getting 
my information from the press. 

226. Was that part of the options you were considering at the 
tine? 

(Six Brian Tovey) Yes. 

227¢ You said you considered analegics with the armed forces and 
other intelligence units. Do you understand that the other intelligence 
units would sign a similar form saying they will undertake not to 
beleng to a union? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) I really do not know, but as I understand 
it it is a condition of service when one joins the other security 
and intelligence agencies that one simply will not be a trade union 
menbcr.e 

228. Would this be a written thing or ar unwritten thing? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) That I do not know, I am afraid. 
ene Did your successor have o different attitude to this problen 
to vourself, do you think? 

(Sir Brian Tovey) Not in the least, no. He and I discussod 

it at ereat length. 
2)0e We have not discussed lie detectors with you. Did these 
come up at the time as a problem area? 

(Six Brian Tovey) It is really a totally separate issue, 
She lie detector, or the pilot scleac for the lie detector, came up, 
as you know, as a recommendation of the Security Cormission following 
the Prime case. It was accepted by the Government. It really did 
not have any bearing at all on thie question of banning trade 
unions. 

231e Is there anything else you think which would reflect on why 


this particular moment was chosen by the Governnent to make this 


oh 


j 


| 


| 
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announcement, because it did come rather out of the blue and one 
wonaers whether there were any facivors at all, 

(Sir Brian Tovey) No. The sequence of events was that 
this was rejected in early 1982 for the reauscis T have describeds 
the non-avowal of GCHQ. Once the avowal of GCHQ had taken place, 
it was obviously then open to Ministers to reconsider the matter, 
Officials were invited to look ot it again and Jook at it again we 


did, mot cnly in GCHQ, but obvicusly in consultation with other 


departments and in the fullness of time a proposal was put to 
Ministers who again, in the fullness of time, decided to accept it, 
but there was no particular reason for choosing January 1984 for | 
making the announcement. 
232. The consultations were with other Government departments like | 
the Department of Employment ard so on? 
(Sir Brian Tovey) It included the Department of Employnent. 
Chairmens A thought has jvst occurred to me about the difference | 
betr.een MI6 and GCHQ. I think I an right in saying that in a document 
which is handed to new employees cclied "Guidance to New Employees", | 
they were encouraged to join their trade union anyway. I do not 
went to pursue any more points, I would like to thank you very much 


for coming along. It has been cf great interest to me to meet the 


author, if not the only dedicator of this plan which has aroused a 
lot of interest, You have certainly concentrated my mind on what I 
thin is the nub of the issuc which is this question ofdivided loyalty 
which you have rather graphically explained, where you can have an 
outside organisation, whatever right you all have to strike, and the | 
members with their loyalty to the unions thinking they should strike, 
whereas there is the other loyalty to their job. So, GCHQ has to be 
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one way or another exempted from this type of disruption and it is a 
question for us to consider how this night be done and whether this 
is the only way. It has concentxated my mind and I think it has 
concentrated the minds of lots of people, including the national 
officials of the trade union, but this has been of great interest to 
me and I would like, on behal? of my colle-gues, to thank you 


ver, much for coming alongs. 
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